SPEECH 

OP 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG, 

fin  reply  to  Mr.  JMcJDuffie  and  Mr.  Storrs,J 

Oir  THE  PROFOSITIOir 

TO  AMEND  THE  CONSTITUTION 

or  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

hespectino  the 

Election  of  President  and  Vice  President, 

BEtlYERED  Ilff  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

March  7, 1826. 


The  following  resolutions,  proposed  by  Mr.  McDUF- 
PIE,  beinsf  under  consideration,  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  viz. 

*^Ilesolvedy  That,for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  Presi- 
dent  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Con- 
stitution ought  to  be  amended  in  such  manner  as  will 
prevent  the  election  of  the  aforesaid  officers  from  de- 
volving on  Congress. 

Resolvedy  That  a  uniform  system  of  voting  by  Districts 
ought  to  be  established  in  all  the  States,  the  number  of 
Districts  in  each  State  to  equal  the  number  of  Senators 
and  Uepresentatives  to  which  such  State  may  be  entitled 
in  Congress,  and  each  District  having  one  vote. 

Hesolvedt  That  a  select  committee  be  appointed, 
with  instructions  to  prepare  and  report  a  joint  resolu- 
tion, embracing  the  aforesaid  objects." 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG,  of  New  York,  said,  the  charac- 
ter  of  his  State  had  made  so  prominent  a  figure  in  the 
debate,  that  it  could  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  make 
any  apology  for  addressing  the  Committee.  He  had 
supposed  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times  would 
have  admonished  gentlemen  of  the  propriety,  nay,  ne- 
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cesslty,  of  exercising  mutual  Indulgence  and  forbear- 
ance. He  regretted,  however,  to  perceive,  from  the 
course  of  tlijs  debate,  that  while  we  were  generously 
disposed  to  overlook  the  errors  of  the  public  men  in 
power,  and  the  conduct  of  all  other,  politicians  during 
the  lute  election,  we  were  never.to  terminate  our  ani- 
madversions on  that  class  of  pojiiicians  who  alone  could 
be  proudly  denominated  *'  no  man's  men."  The  State 
of  New  York  had  accordingly  been  selected  as  the  thea- 
tre of  the  war — and  that  portion  which  had  been  left 
unravaged  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr. 
McDcffie)  had  been  laid  desolate  by  his  colleague, 
(Mr.  Storws.)  He  was  little  disposed  to  engage  in  a 
debate  of  this  character  ;  but,  in  such  a  cause,  he  should 
he  unworthy  of  his  station,  were  he  not  ready  to  break 
a  lance  with  either,  or  both  tlie  gentlemen.  The  re- 
marks he  should  submit  would  be  applicable  to  the  cri- 
sis and  to  the  question — for  both  had  grown  out  of  the 
hite  election  by  the  House.  In  submitting  them,  he 
should  not  affect  a  delicacy  he  did  not  feel,  nor  preach  a 
political  morality  he  did  not  practise.  He  should  treat 
it  as  every  question  should  be  treated,  involving  public 
men  and  public  measures.  And  while  he  should  exercise 
due  decorum,  he  should  not  forget  that  the  question  was 
one  of  the  most  important  ever  submitted  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress.  His  impressions  on  the  subject  were 
strong — perhaps  stronger  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  been  a  member,  he  might  almost  say  a  specta- 
tor, f'uring  the  recent  election  by  the  House.  He  might 
be  mistaken — he  trusted  he  was — but  he  approached  the 
question  undier  a  sincere  conviction,  that  unless  the  elec- 
toral office  be  taken  hence,  the  time  was  not  remote, 
when  frequent  elections  here  would  produce  a  revolu-' 
tion  in  the  practical  operation  of  this  Government,  de- 
structive of  everj'  thing  like  political  principle  and  con- 
stitutional law,  and,  in  the  end,  fatal  to  that  sound  pub- 
lic opinion  upon  which  the  Government  was  founded. 
Before  he  paid  his  respects  to  his  colleague  (whom  he 
was  happy  now  to  have  in  his  eye.)  he  would,  as  first  in 
order,  turn  his  attention  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
CArolina»  (Mr.  McDuffie.)  It  was  probable  that 
that  gentleman  and  himself  had  before  them  a  long  jour- 
ney to  perform  together — but  he  was  apprehensive  they 
would  make  very  unpleasant  companions.  We  shall,  most 
undoubtedly,  said  Mr.  C  unless  he  learns  to  treat  my  old 
friends  with  more  respect :  for,  unlike  some  others,  he 
never  deserted  an  old  friend.  At  the  very  outset,  the 
gentleman  had  made  an  attack  upon  a  venerated  and 
respected  friend — he  was  about  to  say»  now  no  more — 
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Kiiij*  Caii-nis.  Now  that  the  election  was  over,  .we 
could  take  a  more  sober  view  of  the  past  Tliis  was  a 
spectre  raised  during  that  election,  by  certain  men,  for 
certain  purposes.  A  union  was  formed — eac'i  of  the 
parties  to  it  had  his  distinct  object  nUim9(ely  in 
view  ;  they  were  united  in  but  one — the  overthrow  of 
King  Caucus.  We  know  the  result — a  result  little  to 
the  satisfaction  of  most  of  the  parties   to   the  compact. 

^He  had  expected  from  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina a  sympathy  for  King  Caucus — a  sympatliy  arising 
out  of  similarity  of  condition.  He  never  reflected  on 
the  fate  of  poor  King  Caucus  without  being  reminded 
of  the  brief  and  splendid  career  of  an  illustrious  exile. 
He,  too,  was  born  a  republican,  among  the  wild  moun- 
tains of  Corsica  ;  be,  too,  pluyed  an  unceremonious 
game  with  Kings  and  Emperors-  He  was  unhappily 
made  a  monarch  ;  he  became  too  powerful,  excited  tlie 
jealousy  of  his  neighbors,  and  alarmed  some  of  his 
friends.  An  alliance  was  formed  to  overthrow  1dm  ; 
each  of  the  parties  had  his  own  ulterior  scheme  ;  he  was 
conquered  ;  an  ancient  family  was  restored,  very  little 
to  the  satisfaction  of  any,  but  one,  of  the  members  of 
the  alliance.  Soon  after  the  restoration  here,  another 
great  man  appeared,  bearing  a  strong  family  likeness  to 
our  late  monarch  ;  but,  the  name  of  Caucus  having  be- 
come somewhat  unpopular,  his  sponsor  gave  him  ano- 
ther name — they  called  him  *  Convention  ;'  which,  to 
drop  our  diadem,  means  a  congregation  of  deputies, 
who  meet,  intrigue  a  little,  quarrel  a  little,  and.  at  last, 
agree  upon  a  candidate  not  much  to  the  satisfactior.  r.t' 
some.  And  yet,  in  the  view  of  the  gentleman  from  S. 
Carolina,  there  is  a  wide  distinction  :  a  caucus  is  some- 
thing corrupt,  something  loathsome — an  incubus  ;  while 

t  a  convention  is  a  harmless  popular  favorite  !  He  would 
not  argue  this  question  with  tiie  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina;  he  would  leave  the  distinction  to  his  acute 
and  discriminating  powers,  referring  him  to  the  laconic 
and  facetious  remark  of  t!ie  celebrated  'Doctor  Cillapod. 
of  the  gilt  Galen's  Head,  cornet  of  horse,' to  Miss  Lu- 
cretia  Mac  Tab—'  Rhubarb  is  rhubarb,  madam,  call  it 
what  you  will.* 

If  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  or  his  honora- 
ble colleague — who  also  seemed  to  think  Convention 
*less  offensive' — be^'eved  thattjie  understandings  of  the 
American  People  were  to  be  duped  by  such  distinctions 
— where  no  diflPerence  substantially  existed — they  un- 
derrated then' intelligence.  These  were  the  mere  forms; 
of' party,   which    must  exist,  in  some   shape   or  other. 


wlierever  parties  exist,  wherever  the  People  enjoy  the 
privileges  oi'  an  election. 

But  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  deprecates 
party.  And  does  that  gentleman  expect  to  defeat  the 
unwise  measures  of  an  administration  sustained  by  the 
patronage  of  all  the  Departments  and  the  Executive — 
backed,  too,  by  an  overflowing  Treasury — without  the 
agency  of  party  ?  If  such  be  his  plan — if  the  opposition 
is  to  be  regulated  by  the  rules  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  he  was  not  ready  to  engage  in  it.  He 
was  not  prepared  to  embark  in  a  cause  merely  from  the 
patriotic  motive,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Burke,  of  falling 
*  one  by  one,  an  unpitied  sacrifice  in  a  contemptible 
struggle.*  No  party  !  What  language  is  this  ?  Are  we 
not  in  the  midst  of  party?  What  mean  these  movements 
which  we  have  witnessed  in  our  House,  since  the  com- 
TTiencement  of  the  present  session  ?  Is  there  not  an  Ex- 
ecutive party  here  ?  The  weird  sistefs  appear  not  more 
promptly  at  the  waiving  of  the  magic  wand,  than  a  pha- 
lanx rises  here  at  the  call  of  the  Executive.  Nay,  we 
have  seen  them  rise,  even  when  a  measure  was  only 
Tiupposed  to  be  of  an  Executive  character.  No  party  ! 
This  is  no  new  language — it  has  often  been  held  ;  but 
no  one  familiar  with  the  political  history  of  free  countries 
and  practically  acquainted  with  the  politics  oT*lhis  coun- 
try, ever  could  suffer  his  judgment  to  be  deceived  by  it. 
Party  is  indispensable  to  every  Administration — it  is  es- 
sential to  the  existence  of  our  institutions  ;  and  if  it  be 
»n  evil,  it  id  one  we  roust  endure  for  the  preservation  of 
our  civil  liberty.  It  never  yet  injured  any  free  country — 
the  power  of  party  was  never  abused  here  but  once — 
the  evil  was  instantly  corrected  by  the  People — the  po- 
litical revolution  of  1800  was  the  consequence.  Our 
public  affairs  were  never  better  administered  than  dur- 
ing the  administration  that  followed :  when  measures 
were  proposed  and  advocated  by  the  majority,  under  the 
vigilance  and  correction  ol  a  minority.  It  is  idle  to 
talk  of  the  violence  of  party  spirit ;  the  conflict  of  par- 
lies is  a  noble  conflict,  of  mind  to  mind,  genius  to  genius. 
It  is  to  such  periods  of  high  excitement,  to  these  wars 
of  intellect,  that  we  are  indebted  for  almost  all  that  is 
great  and  valuable  in  political  science.  In  vindicating 
party,  it  was  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  say,  that  he  en- 
tertained no  cold,  narrow,  or  vindictive  feelings  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  some  of  his  warmest  andbest  friends,  social- 
ly and  politically,  were  of  the  old  federal  school ;  but 
there  was  not  a  man  among  them  who  had  ever  deserted 
his  party — not  one  of  those  who  came  like  spies  into  our 
camp,  only  to  betray  us.     No  :  every  man  of  them  has 


been  faithful  to  fiis  cause.  There  is  a  sympatliy  ainong- 
men  of  principle — between  those  who  appreciate  fideli- 
ty— that  principle  of  fidelity  without  which  all  free  poli- 
tical communities  would  be  dissolved. 

While  opposing  the  present  administration,  it  should 
have  his  support  of  every  measure  which,  in  his  judg-- 
ment,  would  advance  the  public  interest ;  for  the  rest, 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  shoidd  Iiave  an  open,  an 
honorable  war.  He  would  be  candid  with  gentlemen; 
he  could  not  judge  every  Administration  by  its  mea- 
sures. In  the  language  of  the  great  man  whom  he  had 
just  quoted,  and  who  of  all  other  men  was,  from  experi- 
ence, most  able  to  instruct  us  he  would  say,  **  he  never 
knew  men  reformed  by  power,"  neither  would  he  make 
the  experiment  to  discover,  whether  *'  their  measures 
would  prove  better  than  their  morals."  He  could  not, 
if  he  wished,  extend  his  confidence  to  the  gentlemen  in 
power;  it  was  something  not  to  be  controlled.  He 
would  say  to  them,  with  Lord  Chatham,  "confidence  is 
a  plant  of  slow  growth,"  and  moreover,  differing  from 
most  plants  of  slow  growth,  it  is  of  a  delicate  nature—* 
once  blighted,  it  seldom  revives ;  penitence  may  restore 
men  to  the  bosom  of  private  friendship,  but  in  public  af- 
fairs it  seldom  happens.  The  pulsations  of  a  nation  are 
slow — the  career  of  ambition  brief.  An  Administration 
enjoying  his  support  must  have  the  light  of  a  Nation's 
confidence  shining  clearly  and  brightly  around  it — its 
foiindation  must  rest  upon  something  more  solid  than  a 
compromise  of  opinions,  something  less  volcanic  than 
an  adjustment  of  ancient  but  unextinguished  animosi- 
ties. 

The  gentleman  from  Sou'h  Carolina  had  referred  to  a 
Boston  mob,  and  a  New  York  rabble.  The  gentleman 
must  pardqn  him  for  saying  that  he  was  as  unhappy  in 
this  i'lustration  as  he  was  unsound  in  the  principle  of 
political  philosophy  he  meant  to  establish.  A  Boston 
mob,  he  thought,  had  figured  somewhat  too  gloriously 
in  our  Revolutionary  history;  it  had  shared  too  illustri- 
ously in  those  struggles  which  terminated  in  our  inde- 
pendence, to  be  selected  as  the  victim  of  a  sarcasm, 
even  by  comparison,  or  to  illustrate  a  principle  of  phdo* 
Sophy.  He  would  say  something  of  its  history  in  another 
war  :  but  here  he  must  touch  lightly — he  was  treading  on 
delicate  ground  ;  he  must,  however,  in  justice,  be  per- 
mitted to  express  a  sincere  regret  that  public  affairs  in 
our  late  war  had  not  been,  in  that  region  of  country,  less 
under  the  direction  of  some  who  were  there  in  power, 
and  more  under  the  guidance  of  a  patriotic  Boston  mob. 
What  had  been  performed  by  a  New  York  rabble,  he 
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should  refer  to  in  replying:  to  his  colleagrue.  Were  he 
disposed  to  retaliate  on  the  u'entleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina, he  had  an  admirable  we  ipon  at  hand — he  might 
sketch  a  scene  at  Edjjefield  Court-house — a  portrait  of  a 
riot  a!  Old  Edgefield.  If  the  gentleman  wished  to  see 
the  porr;*!*^  which  might  be  drawn  of  Old  Edgefield, 
he  vvouid  ref-r  him  to  a  pamphlet  by  a  celebrated  itine- 
rant,  thelatp  vicar  of  the  parish  of  Mount  Vernon.  He 
should  n(jt  judge  tliat  gentleman's  c'mstituents  by  any 
such  standard;  he  would  never  condemn  the  respecta- 
ble yfomanry  of  South  Carolina,  for  tne  licentiousness  of 
afcA^,  nor  the  occasional  aberration  of  the  many:  nor 
would  he  ever  anticipate  a  revolution  in  this  tfountry 
from  a  riot  at  Edgefield,  or  New  York,  or  Boston.  The 
gentleman  from  South  vvarolina  need  not  seek  amidst 
the  riots  and  revolutions  of  Rome  for  the  causes  of  our 
dissuliition.  He  should  look  to  the  history  of  modern 
times,  and  to  the  character  of  Nations  as  they  are  now. 
Were  he  in  the  Turkish  empire,  he  might  then  seek  for 
.instruction  in  Roman  story.  What  Rome  was,  Constan- 
tinople is.  The  citizen  soldier  of  the  Roman  empire  is 
the  Turkish  janissary  of  our  times — and,  although  under 
a  different  form  of  Government  the  revolutions  in  the 
two  cities  are  essentially  the  same.  If  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  would  seek  for  'he  causes  of  a  dis- 
solution of  our  Confederacy.he  need  not  travel  far— -they 
are  at  hand.  They  are  within  these  walls — this  is  des- 
tined to  become  the  scene  of  violence — the  theatre  of 
all  our  revolutions.  When  this  House  becomes  corrupt, 
our  Union  is  dissolved— the  heart  must  perish  ere  the 
limbs  fall  off. 

Mr.  C.  said  he  must  now  turn,  and  with  reluctance,  to 
his  colleague  (Mr.  Stohbs.)  It  had  never  before  been 
his  unpleasant  duty  to  come  in  collision  with  any  one  of 
his  colleagues — but  this  was  not  an  encounter  of  his 
seeking.  That  gentleman  should  recollect  that  this  is 
the  second  time  he  has  deemed  it  a  becoming  office  to 
attack  me,  and  he  will  no  doubt  well  remember  that  he 
was  then  engaged  in  the  same  sennce — he  congratulated 
his  colleague  upon  having  at  last  found  a  cause  worthy 
of  his  fidelity.  In  replying,  he  found  himself  embar- 
rassed with  difficulties.  His  colleague  had  deprived  hlqd 
of  the  evidence  usually  furnished  in  the  pages  of  tl)e  Na- 
tional Journal,  of  what  had  been  said  by  him  here — and 
in  the  reniurks  which  had  been  reported  for  the  public 
journals,  he  had  not  found  much  of  that  which  he 
had  heard  here,  and  to  which  he  should  reply ;  as  well 
as  to  tliat  which  had  been  published.  He  was  happy  to 
discover  in  his  colleague  a  feeling  of  decorum,  which 


ad  induced  him  to  moderate  the  asperity  of  some  ofhls 
reaiarks  on  the  political  character  of  our  *^tat  -,  and  to 
omit  one  material  and  harsh  expression  touching  the 
rabble  of  New  York.  It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had 
omitted  to  transfer  to  the  pag-es  of  a  public  journal  what 
he  had  perhaps  indiscreetly  said  here  touching  the  poli- 
tics of  our  State.  He  felt  another  difficulty — he  was 
about  to encountrr a  political  veteran:  one,  who,  if  the 
chronicles  of  the  times  were  to  be  relied  upon,  had  be- 
longed to  every  party  that  had  existed  in  the  ^tate,  no 
matter  by  what  denomination  known ;  one,  no  doubt, 
perfectly  familiar  with  all  their  sinuosities,  histories,  and 
mysteries — while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  been  his 
humble  fortune,  if  humble  it  could  be  called,  to  have  ne- 
ver bt^longed  to  but  one,  known  to  the  Nation  9s  the 
republican  party — he  had  remained  true  to  it  through  all 
the  changes  of  its  fortune:  it  had  never  been  his  lot  to 
perform  the  office  of  the  Vicar  of  Bray. 

He  had  yet  another  difficulty — it  was  occasioned  by 
the  singular  eccentricity  of  his  colleague's  course.  la 
this  age  of  quick  revolutions  of  opinion,  it  is  perhaps  un- 
reasonable to  expect  any  gentleman  to  be  cansistent 
from  session  to  session;  but  he  had  thought  that  we 
might  still  be  depended  upon  from  week  to  week — in 
this,  however,  he  was  mistaken.  His  colleague  had  of- 
fered a  resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution  -one  of  a 
very  questionable  policy  too — and  in  one  week  after, 
pronounces  a  eulogy  upon  the  Constitution,  as  the  per- 
fect work  of  pf^rfect  men — a  manly  veneration,  truly,  for 
one  of  seven  days  growth  !  Which  are  we  to  consider 
as  ironical?  the  resolution,  or  the  eulogy  ?  But  this  was 
a  week.  What  shall  we  think  when  we  find  he  cannot 
be  depended  upon  even  in  the  same  speech.  The  cau- 
cus party  is  overthrown — a  mere  remnant  left — in  the 
next  breath  we  find  it  as  "efficient  as  ever**— a  very 
sudden  resurrection  indeed — but  one  of  which  we  heard 
not  a  word  on  this  floor.  Had  his  colleague,  after  the 
delivery,  and  previous  to  the  publication  of  his  speech, 
received  any  herald  from  the  North  ? 

He  thanked  his  colleague  for  having  relieved  him  from 
the  necessity  of  replying  to  his  argument  on  the  consti- 
tutional amendment,  by  answering  it  himself.  At  the 
commencement  of  his  speech  he  tells  us,  that  th^-  dis« 
trict  system  is  a  suicidal  policy  for  New  York,  (being  a 
large  State,)  and  towards  the  close  he  gravely  declares, 
that  by  adopthig  the  resolutions  under  consid?ration,we, 
shall  deprive  the  small  States  of  the  last  ''remnant  of 
their  power.'*     Which*  of  the  declarations  or  argument* 
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di^  bis  coUeai^ue  expect  him  to  reply  to ;  winch  would 
he  now  adopt  as  his  own  ? 

His  p  ;hlical  charity,  too,  was  of  a  very  sinjj^'iila'r  kind. 
Whenever  his  contemplations  were  fixed  here,  every 
thing-  w'as  pure  and  incorruptible.  We  must  n"t  sus- 
pect it  possible  to  coirupt  the  members  of  this  House. 
"We  must  r  ot  Pully  the  ermine  of  men  in  power  :  *  What 
(says  the  'entleman)  would  the  British  Reviewets  think 
of  us?'  But  when  he  turns  his  eye  towards  home,  he- 
casts  his  mantle  of  charity  behind  him — he  can  see  no- 
thing* but  *  usurpers.*  *  hungry  expectants,'  *  corrupt 
and  lawless  authority,*  'seeking  office  and  seeking 
bread,'  'tainting  and  corrupting'  the  State — iTideed,  no 
language  can  express  his  abhorrence  of  our  New  York 
politicians.  Here,  all  is  purity  :  at  home,  all  is  corrup- 
tion.— Th6  pleasures  of  hope  are  more  refreshing  than 
the  pleasures  of  memory;  let  me  aJmonish  my  col- 
league to  be  prompt — he  may,  after  all,  share  only  the^ 
unsubstantial  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagi- 
nation. 

His  colleague  had  charged  the  caucus  party  of  New* 
York  with  a  perfidious  design  to  destroy  the  power  of 
the  State  by  adopting  the  district  system.  Did  he  mean 
my  constituents?  Certainly  not,  they  voted  for  the 
general  ticket.  Did  he  mean  his  own  constituents  ? 
Had  they  a  perfidious  design  to  destroy  the  power  of 
the  State  ?  They  voted  almost  unanimously  for  the  dis- 
trict system.  Did  my  colleague  vote  with  the  majority  ? 
[No  answer.]  I'll  answer  for  him — he  never  voted  in 
the  minority.  Some  politicians  are  guided  by  intuition 
in  such  cases.  Am  I  correct  ?  Upon  what  principle, 
then,  does  my  colleague  feel  at  liberty  to  resist  a  mea- 
sure which  he  himself  supported  at  home — to  reprobate 
ft  system  at  the  expense  of  those  who  sent  him  here  ? 

His  colleague  had  been  pleased  to  describe  his  pre- 
sent opponents,  once  his  patrons  and  friends,  as  a  party 
'seeking  office  and  seeking  bread.*  Perhaps,  said  Mr. 
C.  it  was  intended  to  discriminate  between  him  and  his 
party  :  but  he  rejected  any  such  discrimmation.  '  Seek- 
ing office  and  seeking  bread" these  words  produce 

some  singular  political  associations:  they  are  announced 
here  at  a  peculiar  crisis — at  the  commencement  of  th^ 
reign  of  an  administration  proclaiming  to  the  nation — to 
men  of  all  parties — that  they  are  the  patrons  of  all  office 
seekers.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  too,  that  his  col- 
league should  be  the  organ  of  the  communication.  It 
may  be  novel  here;  but  it  is  not  original:  it  is  a  new 
version  of  an  expression,  used  some  years  since,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  *  Coalition,'  supposed  to  have  been 


wrltien  by  the  supposed  author  of  the  celebrated  New. 
burglj  Letters.  He  was  describinfj  an  extraordinary  as- 
sociation of  politicians — of  every  hue — of  hungfry  ex- 
pectants— *  of  men  of  desperate  fortunes — abrotlicrhood 
of  hope,  wantini^  principle  and  wanting  bread' — a  bro- 
therhood of  hope,  wanting"  principle  and  wanting  bread! 
Perhaps  rny  coUeag-ue  may  know  sometliing-  of  this  Bro- 
therhood of  Hope — perhaps  he  may  recollect  when  a  si- 
milar coalition  was  lately  formed — when  some  of  this  as- 
sociation were  again  thrown  into  power:  perhaps  he  may 
remember  who  obtained,  and  'doubtless  solicited'  a  com- 
mission— in  virtue  of  which,  1  have  now  the  honor  to 
congratulate  my  honorable  colleague,  when  at  home,  as 
Mr.  Justice,  of  the  Quorum — *  New  York  (as  my  col- 
league said)  breathes  more  freely 'now.' 

His  colleairue  had  done  him  the  honor  to  designate 
him  as  the  spa'ed  monument  of  a  caucus,  to  use  his 
own  language,  *sent  here  by  the  rabble  of  one  of  our 
cities* — the  only  unpurified  portion  of  the  State.  Thus 
pointing  the  sarcasm  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina. It  is  possible  his  colleague  intended  it  as  a 
compliment.  He  must  be  permitted  to  decline  any 
compliment  paid  him  at  the  expense  of  his  constituents. 
*  The  rabble  of  New  York' — Yes,  the  same  rabble  of 
New  York,  w^ho,  in  1800,  shared  the  honor  of  effecting 
that  political  revolution  which  overthrew  an  Adminis- 
tration, claiming,  and  exercising,  as  this  now  does,  un- 
limited powers ;  that  revolution  which  gave  life  aad  vi- 
gor to  tfke  Constitution.  The  same  rabble  of  New  York, 
>yho,  in  1814,  together  with  every  American,  no  matter 
by  what  party  denomination  he  may  have  been  known» 
united  under  the  banner  of  a  distinguished  patriot— now 
no  more — united  in  an  hour  of  general  calamity  and 
alarm — consolidating  the  power  of  that  great  S'ate, 
which  stood  doubly  armed  on  the  Canadian  and  Atlantic 
frontiers,  to  defend  our  country  from  an  enemy  abroad, 
while  she  extended  her  shield  towards  the  East — to  save 
the  Confederacy.  Tlie  same  rabble  of  New  York,  who, 
when  the  vessel  of  state  was  in  danger,  when  she  was 
surrounded  by  breakers,  stood  fearlessly  at  the  helm, 
and  defied  the  storm;  while  some  lined  the  beach  with 
folded  arms,  or,  perhaps,  marking  her  with  the  cold  and 
heartless  eye  of  the  miserable  wrecker,  watching — anx- 
iously watching,  the  moment  when  she  might  strike  up- 
on the  rocks.  But  the  times  are  changed.  In  the  late 
political  revolution,  perhaps  some  of  those  who  lined  the 
beach  with  folded  a^ms  may  now  be  in  power.  If  there 
are  any  such,  he  trtrsted  that  power  would  perform  » 
miracle,  and  reform  thema| 
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'In  taking  leave  of  his  colleague,  he  would  again  ex- 
press his  regret,  that,  by  attacking  his  constituents,  his 
party,  and  thepohtical  character  of  his  Stale,  he  had  im- 
posed upon  him  the  unpleasant  office  he  had  just  per- 
formed. It  would  have  been  to  him  a  source  of  regret 
at  any  time,  but  he  thought  it  was  particularly  unfortn- 
nate  that  he  should  have  renewed  his  attack  at  this  poli- 
tical crisis — for  there  was  one  sentiment  in  which  he 
cordially  united  with  his  colleague — he  responded  the 
hope  that  the  power  of  that  great  State  would  be  un- 
broken— that  hereafter  she  might  present  an  undivided 
front  to  the  nation.  There  were  evident  indications  of 
a  union  (and  he  was  happy  to  perceive  them)  among 
the  People  of  that  State — a  union  founded  upon  politi- 
cal and  constitutional  principles — a  union  to  take  from 
this  House  the  privilege  ofelectinga  Chief  Magistrate  — 
to  restore  that  right  entire  to  the  People — and  to  rescue 
the  Constitution  from  an  administration,  which,  if  the 
Executive  message  be  an  index  of  its  policy,  seems  to 
have  substituted  the  preamble  for  the  sacred  instrument 
itself.  6n  v/hich  side  of  these  great  questions  his  col- 
league would  be  foimd,  it  would,  perhaps,  not  become 
lum  to  say — in  a  case  of  such  extreme  uncertainty^  it 
would  be  folly  to  become  a  prophet. 

If  the  union  between  the  Executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government,  produced  by  elections 
here,  be  not  dissolved,  this  House  mUst  inevitably  be- 
come our  electoral  collt-ge.  Frequent  elections  here 
will  ultimately  destroy  the  character  of  the  House.  He 
had  never  adopted  the  maxim  that  every  man  had  his 
price — he  trusted  he  never  should — but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  an  alTectation  of  delicacy  to  suppose  that 
we  were  unlike  other  men.  A  delicacy,  which,  like 
every  thing  else  under  the  new  order  of  things,  wore  an 
artificial  character — not  only  our  politics,  but  even  our 
virtues  have  become  artificial.  No  one  could  have  a 
higher  opinion  of  the  Members  of  this  House  than  he 
had :  he  looked  around  him  in  vain  for  the  man  who 
would  be  base  enough  to  }ield  to  the  meaner  influences 
of  avarice — but  where,  he  would  ask,  is  that  member 
who  could  assure  himself,  that  he  wyuld  never  surrender 
to  tlie  nobler  impulses  of  ambition  ?  To  that  enemy  of 
civil  liberty,  who  numbers  among  his  victims  some  of 
the  most  illustrious,  and — but  for  one  false  step — the 
most  incorruptible  and  the  brst  of  men.  If  distinguish- 
ed men  must  fall,  it  is  some  consolation  to  their  country, 
that  tljey  fall  in  a  noble  cause. 

In  judgiiig  of  public  men,  i^  is  wise  to  be  governed  by 
experience — by  history,  not  ancient,  but  modern.     He 
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would  not  follow  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  to 
the  forum,  nor  would  he  travel  with  his  colleag-ue  to  the 
wild  rness,  to  seek  a  standard  of  political  morality, 
among-  the  traditions  of  the  "Shawnese  and  Choctaws." 
Lest  he  should  shock  his  delicacy  by  supposing'  that  any 
one  in  (his  vicinity  mi^ht  be  tempted,  or  alarm  his  ap- 
prehensions as  to  what  the  "British  Reviewers*' mig-ht 
say,  he  would  borrow  a  page  or  two  from  the  family 
chronicle  of  Great  Britain.  We  shall  learn  from  the 
history  of  British  statesmen,  how  illustrious  men  have 
fallen,  and  how  little  they  understand  in  that  country 
our  modern  rules  of  delicacy.  The  biographer  of  She- 
ridan gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  celebrated  coali- 
tion which  was  formed  in  England.  He  has  presented 
us  with  a  sketch  worthy  the  profound  attention  of  the 
American  stai^esman.  He  thus  announces  it: — "At  the 
commencement  of  the  following  session,  that  extraordi- 
nary coalition  was  declared,  which  had  the  ill  luck,  attri- 
buted to  the  conjunction  of  certain  planets,  and  has  shed 
an  unfavorable  influence  over  the  political  world  ever 
since.  Little  is,  I  believe,  known  of  the  private  nego- 
tiations that  led  to  this  ill  assorted  union  of  parties ;  but 
from  whichev.  r  side  the  first  advances  may  have  come, 
the  affair  seems  to  have  been  despatched  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  a  Siamese  courtship;  and,  while  to  Mr.  Eden 
(afterwards  Lord  Auckland)  is  attributed  the  credit  of 
having  gained  Lord  North's  consent  to  the  Union,  Mr. 
Burke  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  person 
who  sung  the  *  Hymen,  oh  Hymenx,'  in  the  ears  of  Mr. 
Fox."  Mr  Burke  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  person 
who  approached  the  ear  of  Mr.  Fox.  Such  is  the  Ian- 
guage  of  a  British  Biographer,  touching  the  conduct  of 
these  illustrious  men — not  the  language  of  a  partizan  in 
the  mad  excitement  of  the  day  :  for  it  is  near  half  a  cen- 
tury back — but  the  sober  pencil  of  the  historian,  re- 
cording with  truth  the  mysteries  which  time  had  un- 
folded! 

Sheridan,  who  "foresaw all  the  coosequences  of  such 
a  defiance  of  public  opinion,"  endeavored  to  dissuade 
Mr.  Fox,  but  after  a  long  consultation  he  was  heard  to 
declare,  that  his  "resolution  was  as  fixed  as  the  Hano- 
verian succession.'* 

There  are  periods  in  the  history  of  every  country, 
when  coalitions  are  not  only  sanct'oned  by  public  rpin- 
ion,  but  demanded  by  the  People — such  as  in  times  of 
public  dapper.  Such  a  period  existed  when  a  partial 
union  was  formed  between  the  parties,  during  the  late 
war,  and  such  a  period  now  exists,  when  it  has  become 
necessary  to  unite,  to  take  from  this  House  the  electoral 


power  which  the  existing  administration  seem  determin- 
ed to  keep  here — and  to  re-establish  the  sound  princi- 
ples of  the  Constitution.  But  there  was  no  such  crisis 
existing  when  this  coalition  took  place  between  Lord 
North  and  Mr.  Fox — it  was  notdetnanded  by  the  nation. 
On  the  contrary,  the  biographer  tells  us—"  the  People 
at  large,  so  far  from  calling  for  this  ill-omejied  alliance^ 
would  have  forbid  the  bans."  ThE  PEOPLE  WOULD 
HAVE  FORBID  THE  BANS.  The  author,  in  referring 
to  the  influen  e  of  such  unnatural  coalitions  on  the  parti- 
zans  of  the  different  leaders,  says,  "  What  a  portent  it 
must  appear  to  distant  and  U'. prepared  observers,  when 
the  stars  to  which  they  trusted  fwr  guidance,  are  seen  to 
fhoot  madly  from  their  spheres.*'  He  adds,  that  the  People 
would  believe  thc*t  rheir  political  leaders  had  "patched 
up  a  sus(iicious  alliance  with  each  other,  the  only  open 
and  risible  motive  to  which  whs  the  spoil  that  it  ena- 
bled them  to  partition  between  them." 

Such  is  the  brief  account  of  a  Biitish  coalition,  in 
which  two  of  the  most  illustrious  men  who  ever  lived 
were  concerned — Burke  and  Fox.  Such  the  historical 
account  of  the  coalition  between  Lord  North  and  Mr. 
Fox.  The  author  does  not  inform  us  whether  there  had 
been  any  private  and  political  animosities  between  the 
parties — l.edoes  not  say  whether  these  had  been  declar- 
ed by  proclamation.  He  does  not  tell  us  whether  Mr.  Fox 
had  thrown  the  gauntlet,  or  whether  Lord  North  had  ac- 
cepted the  challenge ;  or  whether  any  ancient  and  un- 
adjusted quarrel  existed  concerning  the  Greenland  Fish- 
ery, or  the  navigation  of  the  Ganges.  He  simply  informs, 
us  that  they  were  pohtical  enemies.  And  yet,  such  was 
the  proud  spir«t  ot  the  British  People,  indignant  at  this 
bold  defiance  of  public  opinion,  that  the  reign  of  this 
coalition  was  sliort.  We  are  told  its  destruction  was 
complete,  its  fate  melancholy  :  to  this  day  the  partizans 
of  that  "great  popular  leader"  are  known  by  the  warn- 
ing appellation  of  "FOX'S  MARTYRS." 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  coalition  of  which  we 
have  an  account.  In  referring  to  another,  we  have  the 
declaration  of  Lord  Moira  ;  and,  however  unfashionable 
and  refined  the  honorable  and  elevated  sentiments  of 
Lord  Moira  may  sound  within  this  narrow  circle,  where 
\ye  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  patronage,  they  are,,  ne- 
vertheless, worthy  the  profoundest  respect  and  atten- 
tion of  every  rising  American  statesmane-  every  candi- 
date for  the  confidence  of  the  American  People.  This 
is  the  language  he  held :  '*  I  cannot  ever  sit  in  a  Cabinet 
with  the  Duke  of  Portland.  He  appears  to  me  to  have 
done  more  injury  to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  estima» 
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tion  of  the  hig-her  ranks  in  this  country,  than  any  man 
on  th«  political  stage.  By  his  union  with  Mr.  Fitt,  he 
has  g-iven  it  to  be  understood  by  the  People,  that  either 
ail  the  constitutional  charges  which  he  and  his  friends, 
for  so  many  years,  urged  against  Mr.  Pitt,  were  ground- 
less, or  that,  being  solid,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  waiv- 
ing tiiem,  when  a  convenient  partition  of  powers  and 
emoluments  was  proposed.  In  either  case  the  People 
must  infer,  that  the  constitutional  principle  which  can 
be  so  played  with  is  unimportant,  and  that  parliamentary 
professions  are  no  security." 

We  have  yet  to  learn  what  effect  will  be  produced  in 
our  own  country,  by  a  case  something  like  that  of  Lord 
North  and  Mr.  Fox.  We  have  now  to  discover,  whether 
the  American  People  have  as  high  a  sense  of  their  dig- 
nity as  the  British  had  nearly  half  a  century  since. — 
Whether  they  as  vigilantly  watch  the  conduct  of  their 
distinguished  men  It  is  yet  to  be  ascertained,  whether 
a  President  of  the  United  States  can  ever.with  impunity, 
appoint  to  the  first  station  in  his  cabinet,  the  presiding 
officer  of  that  very  electoral  college,  to  which  and  to 
whom  he  may  have  been  indebted  for  his  election.  Let 
not  those  in  power  rely  upon  their  patronage ;  let  them 
not  confide  in  an  apparent  apathy  ;  the  deepest  impres- 
sions are  least  perceptible ;  when  a  nation  speaks,  its 
voice  will  be  heard.  Let  those  who  have  been  left  in 
the  ebb  of  party,  on  this  "alluvion  of  power,"  beware 
of  the  flood. 

Should  a  coalition  of  this  character  ever  be  sanctioned 
in  our  country,  and  sbould  we  still  retain  the  power  here, 
the  time  is  not  remote,  when  this  Hall  will  become  the 
theatre  of  all  our  elections.  An  election  by  the  People 
•will  become  a  mere  pageant,  a  mere  preliminary  step 
to  the  election  here. 

Whenever  this  House  becomes  periodically  an  electo- 
ral college,  we  shall  very  soon  be  unworthy  the  conquest 
of  ambition.  The  time  will  soon  arrive  when  a  seat  here 
will  be  sought  for,  only  as  a  medium  to  office  and  emo- 
ument.  An  election  in  this  House  will  present  an  ex- 
traordinary spectacle.  Our  lobbies  will  be  crowded  ; 
our  galleries  will  be  closr^d  ;  in  this  Hall  there  will  be 
the  silence  of  the  grave ;  the  gaunt  and  terrible  form  of 
corruption  will  preside  where  liberty  now  stands;  wealth 
and  patronage,  not  liberty,  will  then  be  power;  the 
transition  from  the  Speaker's  chair  to  the  Department 
of  State,  and  from  thence  to  the  Presidency,  will  be  as 
fixed — aye,  "as  fixed  as  the  Hanoverian  succession." 

Let  us  dissolve  this  tie      If  this  unnatural  union,  be- 
tween the  Legislator  and  his  patron  the  Executive  be 
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not  dlssoHed,  every  Ihini?  like  polMca!  fidelity  and  m®- 
raiftv,  and  all  our  reverence  for  Constitutional  princi- 
ple's' must  be  destroyed — every  honora!>le  principle 
that  renders  public  life  desirable — that  gives  if  splen- 
dor, and  makes  it  worthy  of  our  ambition,  must  decay. 
Coalitions  formed  after  the  eleciioa  shall  have  reached 
this  House,  must  be  attended  on  one  side  or  on  the 
other  -or  on  both,  R'ith  a  sacrifice  of  Constitutional 
principles  amongf  some  of  the  parties  to  the  compro- 
mise. Electio'is  and  coalitions  here  must  not  only  teach 
us  to  think  lightly  of  the  principles  of  tiie  Consiitution, 
but  also  of  our  political  attachments.  We  mu^t  be 
taught  to  abandon  with  indifference  our  ancien'  fc  ends 
and  associates,  and  to  form  new  and  iU-organizcd  friend- 
ships-, t(i  part  from  those  with  whom  we  had  been  accus- 
tomed lo  act  harmoniously  for  years;  in  short,  to  unite 
witU  our  enemies— to  combat  our  friends.  Coalitions 
here  mu'^t  teach  the  legislator  to  adopt  and  to  change 
his  options  with  facility,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
compact.  He  must  be  taught  indiscriminately  to  sup- 
port an)''  and  every  administration  without  regard  to 
men  or  measures.  Should  a  political  morality  like  this 
be  once  firmly  e^lablished  he  e,  and  from  this  school 
of  political  instruction,  should  it  diffuse  itself  through 
theUnion — joould  -.uch  ever  become  the  political  moral 
ity  of  t'le  American  People — should  they  be  taught  m. 
discriminately  to  support  every  admj.'istiation,  without 
regard  ^o  men  or  measures — our  Gov«:frnment  migl>t  be 
free  inform,  but  its  founda'ion  would  be  gone.  This 
Government  r(  sts  upon  pu-lic  opinion — destroy  that,  or 
render  it  unsound;  let  the  People  look  with  ind  ffer- 
ence  on  public  men  and  public  mea.'sures — no  matter 
what  your  forms  or  your  con' tiiutions  may  be,  the  spirit 
of  civil  liberty  will  have  departed  from  our  land.  If  we 
deprive  thiS^  House;  of  its  electoral  character,  and  send 
the  election,  not  to  State  Legislatures,  but  to  the  Peo- 
ple, the  combinations  tormed  mu"st  be  by  the  People, 
and  with  reference  to  principles  and  men — the  political 
war  hjII  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  principles  and 
men,  and  not  upon  narrow  sectional  ground — a  sound 
morality  will  be  preserved  here  and  throughout  the  na- 
tioii ;  let  us  then  surrender  this  power  to  the  People. 

IJe'.ieving  that  our  government  depends  upon  public 
opini'in,  and  n^t  <;pon  forms,  he  should  be  content  with 
any  amendment  that  would  preserve  a  sound  morality, 
by  removing  the  election  from  the  House,  to  the  Peo- 
ple. In  his  view,  it  was  not  very  important  in  what 
shape  it  mig-ht  be  presented  to  them.  He  waived  all 
logical  calculations  about  minorities  and  majorities  arls.- 
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ing  under  this  or  that  system — depending,  as  they  ever 
must,  upon  a  thousa-id  coDtin^encies,  one  miglit  take 
either  side  and  argue  ad  infinitum.  He  waived  all  &v^\x-. 
ments  and  conventional  learning;  to  prove  that  tbis  was  a 
Confederacy  of  State  sovereignties — this  was  not  to  be 
questioned.  The  question  is,  whether  we  shall  recoir- 
mend  to  the  Slates,  in  their  sovereign  character,  to  ake 
from  this  House  the  power  of  electing  a  Chief  Magis- 
trate. Let  the  question  be  sent  hence,  and  let  ihe 
States  themselves,  in  !  heir  sovereign  character,  deter- 
mine it  in  their  own  **  citadels  of  State  fiights,'*  the 
State  Legislatures.  There  were,  in  this  view,  reasons 
for  preferring  the  resolutions  oi  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina.  He  believed  the  District  system  would 
be  most  acceptable  to  a  Constitu;ional  majority  of  the 
States  and  that  it  was  the  only  mode  of  attaining-  if  we 
ever  did  attain  it — the  grand  object  of  securing  an  elec- 
tion by  the  People.  The  resolutions  are  to  be  prefer- 
red for  anot'  er  reason — they  are  mthe  spirit  of  the  ori- 
ginal compacr — the  Constitution  wa«  a  compromise—- a 
compact  of  mutual  concessions.  The  resolutions  pro- 
pose to  the  small  States  to  surrender  that  power  which 
they  have  here  in  this  Electoral  college— to  the  large 
States,  to  concede,  on  their  part,  the  District  system. 
The  form,  not  the  spirit  of  the  Cunstitutiim,  would  be 
changed.  He  h^nd  hoped  the  resolutions  wouM  be  adopt- 
ei ;  but  when  he  saw  the  power  and  mflaence  of  the 
administration  arr-'yed  aganst  them,  and  varying  amend- 
ments multiplying  from  day  to  day,  he  despaired  of 
their  success.  H  dreaded  the  operation  of  ihis  fea- 
ture in  the  Constitution,  and  he  trus'ed  that  sooner  or 
later  it  would  be  amended.  His  veneration  for  the  Con- 
stitution could  not  be  exceeded.  He  would  preserve  it 
as  a  sacred  mheritance — as  the  imperishable  work  of  our 
ancestors — a  race  whose  patriotism  had  been  tested  in  a 
long,  severe,  and  doubtful  struggle — ^'hose  powerful 
minds  sprang  out  of  the  confus  on  of  orders,  and^he 
convulsions  of  civil  society.  A  mightier  han-l  gave  it 
form  and  shape,  in  presenting  it  to  ur  fathers,  as  the 
sy  n  bol  of  his  wn  eternal  work — as  the  great  charter  of 
mankmd.  He  would  touch  it  only  to  save  it.  We 
must  change  the  form,  not  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
or  the  Constitution  will  change  us — change  our  govern- 
ment— change  the  character  of  the  nation.  We  must 
separate  the  Legislative  and  the  Executive,  by  surren- 
dering this  electoral  office  to  the  People,  or  oar  polar 
Hg'it  will  not  long  continue  to  guide  emancipated 
nations. 
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